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ing twenty-eight pages has the familiar heading, " Philosophy Since 
Hegel," more than half of which is given to Schopenhauer and Comte. 
The thought of Mill and Spencer is practically ignored, while no refer- 
ence is made to either Lotze or Green. It is a long time "since 
Hegel, ' ' measured in years, and a much longer time, gauged by what 
has taken place in scientific and philosophic thought. There is little 
excuse for abandoning the American student in a German fog of sixty 
years ago. The literature appended to each paragraph is confined to 
English works, and is generally well selected. Some good works are 
omitted, such as Fowler's edition of Bacon's./Vw«7« Organum, and Levy- 
Bruhl's History of Modern Philosophy in France. Watson's Comte, 
Mill, and Spencer, and Outline of Philosophy are noted as though they 
were two distinct treatises, whereas the latter is a revised and enlarged 
edition of the former. The omission of the principal works of the 
philosopher under consideration is a defect, as the student is greatly 
assisted by knowing under what titles and at what times the thinker 
elaborated his views. There is certainly room for an up-to-date mono- 
graph on the history of philosophy, considered as a theory which em- 
braces the problems of being, of knowing, and of method, and at the 
same time one that is critically selective in its material, but there is 
no place in a modern college or university with a specialized depart- 
ment of philosophy for an uncritical rehearsal of what has been gone 
over repeatedly during the last fifty years. The work is not strong in 
systematic exposition save in a few instances ; it is decidedly weak as 
regards insight into the historical development of philosophy. Its 
perusal suggests a pedagogical remark of Theodore Parker: "The 
books which help you most are those which make you think the most. 
The hardest way of learning is by easy reading." If Parker's view 
is incorrect, some of the criticisms passed upon this work are to be 
considerably modified. Mattoon M. Curtis. 

Western Reserve University. 

Religionsphilosophie. Von Harald Hoffding, unter mitwir- 
kung des Verfassers aus dem Danischen ubersetzt von F. Bendixen. 
Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1901. — pp. vi, 369. 
Professor Hoffding has now added to his well-known works on Psy- 
chology, Ethics, and the History of Philosophy a work on the Philos- 
ophy of Religion. From no one of the eminent continental thinkers 
of the day could such a work be more welcome. The special task of 
the philosophy of religion as Hoffding conceives it, is to determine 
the relation of religion to the spiritual life as a whole of which it is a 
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part. In the classical times of religion, the periods of formation and 
organization, no such problem could arise. Religion then satisfied all 
spiritual demands. The other forms of the spiritual life, science, art, 
morality, and social life, were quite undifferentiated from, or at any 
rate unquestioningly subordinated to, the religious interest. Not till 
the development of culture gives these several activities of the spirit 
an independent standing of their own, is there any lack of harmony felt. 
Not till then, therefore, is there any call for a philosophy of religion. 
The time comes when religion must have its value estimated in rela- 
tion to other phases and forms of the spiritual life. Every spiritual 
power must be tested by its service to the deep and rich development 
of the life of the spirit. The problem to-day is to investigate in what 
at measure religion can continue to perform such a service under the 
conditions of modern culture. To make a problem of religion is, to 
be sure, shocking to many. But thought once aroused must set its 
own limits. He who feels no problem has, of course, no reason to 
think ; but such an one has, on the other hand, no reason to hinder 
others from thinking. The investigation is not intended either for the 
poor in spirit anxious for the security of their faith, or for the self- 
satisfied, whether of the orthodox or the free- thinking type. 

After an introduction discussing problem and procedure (about a 
dozen pages), the work is divided into three main parts. The first 
part considers the relation of the religious to the scientific view of 
the world {Erkenntnistheoretische Religionsphilosophie, pp. 13—84). 
The principal problem of the second part is the determination of the 
essential nature of religion, and the possibility of its survival under 
modern conditions (Psychologische Religionsphilosophie, pp. 85-289). 
The third part discusses the relation of ethics and religion (Ethische 
Religionsphilosophie, pp. 290-347). Finally, there is an appendix 
containing some twenty pages of notes. 

In its classical times, religion satisfied man's intellectual needs as 
well as his other spiritual interests. Now, we have an independent 
science to meet our intellectual demands. The sundering of faith and 
knowledge has been completed by the repeated collisions of science 
with religion. After much resistance from the religious side, it has 
come to be admitted that the scientific explanation of the world is not 
a matter for religion. " What now all theologians repeat, the Bible is 
not meant to teach natural science, no one would listen to when Bruno, 
Galilei and Spinoza said it. The heresy persecution takes its course, 
and afterwards, men come to see that what the heretic said was right ' ' 
(p. 14). Every great religion came forward in history with a general 
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view of the world. In comparison with earlier religions, Christianity- 
had a certain rational character in its explanation of the world, and 
especially a simplicity and sublimity which must have appealed most 
strongly to many men who had known only the earlier religions with 
their heterogeneous mythologies. Even now, we not infrequently have 
the two sorts of explanation — the scientific and the religious advanced 
for the same event. Hoffding illustrates this by an incident that hap- 
pened a few years ago. A number of fisherman perished in a sudden- 
storm that arose. In the same issue of the local newspaper was given 
the scientific explanation of the meteorological institute, and the re- 
ligious explanation of the funeral oration, which said that God had 
sent the calamity as a warning for the people to turn from their sins. 
These two views of the occurrence do not so much conflict with one an- 
other, as stand in totally different spheres of thought. The scientific 
interpretation is an explanation of reality ; the religious interpretation, 
an estimate of values. When science postulates the complete connect- 
edness of things, and thereby sets as its goal a principle of unity, it can- 
not find its ideal in a ' First Cause, ' for this would violate the very 
principle of causation itself on which it seeks to ground itself. As the 
Kantian criticism excluded God from the causal series, so previously, 
Copernican and Cartesian views had excluded God from matter and 
space. There is no longer any higher and lower in space, to which 
can be referred the higher and lower spiritual values. Much the same 
difficulty meets us from the point of view of time. With the thought 
of time as infinite, there is no place for eternity outside of time. The 
religious consciousness has generally regarded one period of life as 
merely a means for another. Means and end are sundered, and life 
is divided between joyless labor and laborless enjoyment. Every ad- 
vance in the art of education, in ethics, and in sociology, goes to elim- 
inate this dualism (the worst of all dualisms) (p. 58). Just as no 
one man should be made a mere means for another, so in the life of the 
individual no one moment should be mere means for another — as past 
and present for the future. This is avoided if the work and the de- 
velopment itself possess an immediate worth, and thereby become ends 
or parts of an end. Thus it becomes possible in the midst of time to 
live in eternity. The externality of the time differences falls away. 
Eternity appears, not as a continuation of time or a further time, but 
as an expression for the continuity of the worthful amid the changes 
of time. The one possible solution of the difficulties, as regards caus- 
al, spatial, and temporal relations, lies in the direction of a more in- 
ward connection — the emphasis must be put on the inner law and the 
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worthful content, and not on external differences. The conclusion 
reached is happily forecasted by the motto at the head of this chapter, 
the line from Goethe : Ihm ziemf s, die Welt im Innern zu bewegen. 

The ultimate presupposition for the scientific understanding of exist- 
ence is the principle of unity, which underlies all connection in time, 
space, and the causal series. We can reach no ultimate ideas through 
such concepts as matter, atom, force. The only ultimate is the con- 
nection, the totality of elements, and through these we come to the 
principle of unity. As it is to be assumed that the understanding of 
existence must stand in connection with its own nature, we have the 
right to speak of a force or power by whose working all that is and all 
that happens stands in inner connection, and is held together by a rela- 
tion of continuity. If one defines God as the principle of the under- 
standing of being, and therefore as the principle of the unity of being, 
the possibility presents itself of a conception of God that may be 
harmoniously united with scientific knowledge. But all thought 
consists in comparing and connecting one thing with another ; and, 
in the last analysis, this law makes an objective conclusion to our 
knowledge impossible. Each new determination of thought discloses a 
new problem. Our thinking reveals its nobility in this very fact that 
it can recognize its own limits, and yet at the limit always hear the cry, 
' Excelsior! ' " Every conception of God," says Fichte, "is a mis- 
conception of God. " It is a revelation of a divine spark in human 
thought, that with all its efforts to understand the divine it can attain 
to the insight that these are misunderstandings. 

Personal life is the highest form of existence which experience shows 
us. The unity which we must attribute to being, on account of its 
continuity and conformity to law, reminds us of the unity of our own 
consciousness, the formal side of personality. But this is only an 
analogy which fails in the essential point. Theistic philosophers, like 
Lotze and others, maintain that only an infinite being can possess per- 
sonality, that only an absolutely active being can be a person in the 
fullest sense. This means, however, that the word personality is given 
a different significance when applied to God and when applied to man ; 
and this is just the view of Spinoza and Kant, when they reach the 
conclusion that after separating all that which is valid only for a finite 
being from our idea of personality, only the mere word remains. The 
deity must be more than personality if it is to be the principle of unity 
in all being. Religions are not made, they grow up out of life, they 
spring from the fundamental disposition of man in the midst of life's 
conflicts, for the sake of holding fast under all circumstances the validity 
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of those things of highest worth which he has come to know by his ex- 
perience. In this faith in the conservation of worth is to be found the 
essence of religion. This is the main thesis which Professor Hoffding 
aims to establish by this work. The result of Part I is to clear the ground 
and dispel all illusion as to a possible intellectual function of religion. 
The riddle which science cannot solve is not to be solved by religion. 
It can give no explanation of special occurrences, its ideas are not 
suited to bring scientific thinking to an ultimate conclusion, and these 
ideas possess the character of the image rather than the concept. If 
religious ideas are to have any significance whatever, it can be only 
that they serve as a symbolic expression for the disposition and long- 
ings of man in the struggle of life. Incidentally, idealism, materialism, 
and agnosticism are subjected to criticism. In distinction from these, 
Professor Hoffding denominates his own philosophical view of the 
world as critical monism. This outline paraphrase of Part I. will 
serve to show something of the spirit and trend of thought of the 
writer. It can show nothing of that wealth of scholarship and breadth 
of human sympathy that are everywhere manifest to the reader. 

In part second (the psychological part) the direct effort is made to 
establish the hypothesis that the essence of religion is faith in the con- 
servation of value (der Glaubt an die Erhaltung des Wertes~),ox as other- 
wise expressed, that the distinctively religious axiom is the principle 
of the conservation of value. Religious experience and faith, and the 
main types of religion as they have appeared in history, are all sub- 
jected to a keen psychological analysis. After establishing his hypoth- 
esis by this analysis, the author then goes on to a more elaborate ex- 
position of his principle, and finally seeks to show in what form religion 
may continue under the conditions of modern culture. Space forbids 
us to try to follow the discussion in detail ; we may observe in passing, 
however, that it is carried out with all the psychological insight that 
one familiar with Hoffding' s Psychology would naturally expect. The 
knowledge manifested of the history of religion and of the lives and 
writings of eminent religious men is equally comprehensive. We shall 
try simply to find out just what our author means by " faith in the con- 
servation of value. ' ' In the introduction, we are told that the expres- 
sion ' ' conservation of value ' ' is used in close analogy with the expres- 
sion "conservation of energy." The principle asserts the continual 
preservation of value throughout all changes of form. There is, too, 
potential value as well as actual value. Potential value is in one pas- 
sage illustrated by the pause in music. The pause in itself has no 
value. To one just entering the room or to one leaving before the next 
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strain of music it would be nothing, and yet it may have the highest 
aesthetic value to the continuous listener. Value signifies the character- 
istic of a thing by which it furnishes immediate satisfaction or the means 
for such. Value may thus be immediate or mediate. The nature of a 
being determines its needs, and its needs determine what is value to 
it. The religious axiom shows, accordingly, the necessity that the 
character of a religion be determined by the nature and needs of its 
adherents. One cannot be in earnest with a belief in the persistence 
of value which he does not know, at least in part, from his own experi- 
ence. The manifold forms of religion do not therefore invalidate the 
hypothesis that its fundamental principle is the conservation of value. 

All feeling, /. e., all pleasure and displeasure, expresses value. The 
various kinds of value correspond to the various kinds of feeling. One 
group of values goes along with self-assertion, from its most elemental 
to its most ideal forms — another group accompanies devotion to objects 
and ends beyond the conditions of immediate self interest. Here 
belong the ethical, aesthetic, and intellectual feelings. The possibility 
of a third group of values depends upon whether in existence, as it 
really is, the values of the first two groups can be secured and main- 
tained. Were man only a player in the drama of existence, his part 
in the play would exhaust all his energy and interest. He would 
have no time, strength, or interest for the course of the drama as a 
whole. His values would all belong to the first group. Were he only 
a spectator his interest in the drama would be purely intellectual or 
aesthetic. His values would be those of the second group. If he is 
both actor and spectator then must he possess values of the third sort. 
With his innermost being, and for the sake of the highest values known 
to him, he will feel himself drawn into the great order and course of 
things. He will feel himself bound up with the fate of values in 
general. The religious feeling is this feeling determined by the fate 
of values in the struggle for existence. It is a feeling determined by 
the relation of value to reality. In comparison with the first two 
groups of values, we may say that the religious values are values of a 
second order. 

Such a view of the essence of religion, seems to me open to serious 
criticism. Is not the analogy between conservation of value and the 
conservation of energy somewhat too far fetched ? And have we in 
the principle of the conservation of value anything distinctive of re- 
ligion after all ? We may admit Hoffding's success in showing that all 
religions involve this element, but does not all intelligent effort in 
whatever sphere imply a faith in the continuance of values, and involve 
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some sort of conception of the relation between value and reality? 
Or, to put the question in another way, is there after all any third 
group of values — even if we are both actors and spectators in the drama 
of life, have we necessarily any interests beyond those included in the 
first two groups ? At any rate, it seems to me that Professor Hoffding 
fails to give us any sufficient proof of this. When he comes to dis- 
cuss the question of the form and maintenance of religion under mod- 
ern conditions, his conclusion is that legend and dogma must give way 
to symbol, and each individual must be left free to develop for himself 
such a faith in the persistence of values as best answers to his own 
needs. Matthew Arnold defined religion as morality touched with 
emotion, but have we on Professor Hoffding's theory any basis for the 
emotion ? And even if there be some ground of emotion for the in- 
dividual in his self-chosen poetic symbolism, anything of the nature 
of a social dynamic seems to be entirely wanting. Furthermore, if 
religion is to be of any value, it must set a standard of values. The 
faith of the Hebrew in a God of Righteousness, for example, gave him 
a standard by which he judged his moral values to be of infinitely 
greater worth than those of any other kind. A vague sort of belief 
that our values are somehow to be elements in a coming kingdom of 
values affords us no standard of judgment. The practical question for 
us is, which of the various kinds of value possible to us shall we seek 
most to realize ? It is difficult to see how a belief in the conservation 
of values in general can help us any. 

Though the reader may not admit that Professor Hoffding has es- 
tablished his central hypothesis, though he may feel that religion must 
after all be something either considerably more or considerably less 
than here indicated, he will find the work one that well repays careful 
study. It is not the final word on the problem of religion, but it is a 
notable and worthy contribution to what is perhaps the weightiest 
problem that the human intellect has set for itself. 

This work ought to be translated into English ; and we may add 
that an analytical table of contents and an index would materially aid 
in its comprehension, and add to its usefulness. 

F. C. French. 



